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EDITORIAL 


Dear friends, 


It was a Surprise to me when the then Director of the sub-unit on Dialogue, 
Dr. Stanley J. Samartha and one of the early pioneers of the ministry of 
dialogue, approached me in 1980 to explore the possibility of my joining his 
staff in Geneva. So, in January 1981, | became the Executive Secretary for 
Hindu-Buddhist relations within the sub-unit on Dialogue. After the 
Vancouver assembly, when Dr. John Taylor left the Council after serving the 
sub-unit for nine years, | was called upon to take up the responsibility of 
Director of the sub-unit. 


The past twelve years in the sub-unit have been most challenging and 
rewarding. Always working as a team, | was blessed with colleagues who 
were most supportive. Although often only too conscious of our 
shortcomings and of many things that could have been done differently, the 
sub-unit has also given real cause for rejoicing. Much has been achieved 
despite the initial difficulties and problems faced in promoting interfaith 
dialogue in the churches. The concern for dialogue has come to stay. Many 
churches and partners who were at first reluctant and doubtful have now 
come to appreciate the importance and relevance of dialogue. 


The situation in the world today points to an even greater urgency for 
dialogue, cooperation and mutual understanding among all peoples. This 
area of ministry within the WCC and its member churches needs to expand 
and grow and is deserving of more moral and financial Support. 


| especially began this editorial on a personal note because this is the time 
and place to tell you that in September of this year | will have formally 
completed my term on the staff of the WCC in the Dialogue programme. 


As many of you may already know, the new General Secretary, Dr. Konrad 
Raiser who took office in January 1993, has invited me to become one of 
the Deputy General Secretaries of the WCC from 1 September 1993. This 
proposal was accepted by the Central Committee and | will shortly take up 
this new office. In so doing | follow the ministry of Prof. Todor Sabev who 
retires after many years of faithful service to the WCC. Prof. Sabev, as the 
Moderator of Unit | in the earlier structure, and as Deputy General Secretary, 
always supported and upheld the Dialogue programme. We are grateful to 
him for the services he has rendered and wish him well in the ministry that 
awaits him in the years ahead. 


As | begin my new post as Deputy General Secretary for Relationships, my 
involvement with the Office on Inter-Religious Relations will continue on a 
day-to-day basis. | shall still be involved in promoting the concern for 


dialogue, so this is by no means a good-bye. | should, however, like to 
thank you for being such faithful readers of Current Dialogue and for your 
support of dialogue concerns within the WCC. 


The two programme staff within the Office on Inter-Religious Relations, Dr. 
Tarek Mitri and Rev. Hans Ucko, and the Administrative Assistant Ms. 
Audrey Smith, will work in close collaboration with the other related Office 
on Church and Ecumenical Relations. Ms. Luzia Wehrle, who worked as 
Administrative Assistant of the Dialogue sub-unit almost since its inception, 
has now transferred to the Office on Church and Ecumenical Relations. Both 
Offices will function under the direction of the Deputy General Secretary for 
Relationships. 


| sincerely hope that you will continue your interest in and support of the 


work of Dialogue in the years ahead. Together, we have a ministry that is 
indispensable as we face a new millennium. 


S. Wesley Ariarajah 


ISLAMIC RESURGENCE 


- TAREK MITRI - 


In the Arab world, the gradual decline since the late 1960s of Arab 
nationalism as the dominant ideology, has produced a_ favourable 
environment for an "Islamic alternative". By the late 1970s movements of 
Islamic resurgence seemed to constitute the main ideology of dissent and, 
at the same time, of legitimation in the Arab world, irrespective of the 
various political systems and their declared ideologies. 


Islamicist ideology and the movements that claim allegiance to it, have been 
variously called Islamic revival, reassertion, renewal, awakening and 
resurgence. The return of Islam, militant Islam fundamentalism and political 
Islam have been equally used. 


In this text, the notion of "Islamic resurgence" primarily refers to an 
increased political activism, by governments and opposition groups alike, in 
the name of Islam. We will not deal with calls or attempts to suggest new 
interpretations of the Koran - however interesting that might be - nor with 
Spiritual "revival" but, rather, with social and political movements engaged 
in mobilization, organization and eventual seizure of political power. 


Islamic resurgence reflects a diverse and complex phenomena. These can 
only be properly understood within a socio-historical context and as part of 
a process of social change. My analysis will be geared towards Arab 
societies even though similar phenomena may be present in other non-Arab 
Muslim countries. 


A Word of Caution 


A word of caution is called for in regard to three tendencies frequently 
present in perceptions of, and attitudes towards, Islamic resurgence. 


The first is one of sensationalism found more often than not in the Western 
media. Certain events are the focus of attention. Little is said about the 
reality that "produces" them. 


Another pitfall is that of essentialism, that is, to consider all Islamic 
movements throughout history as being equal or alike. It is true that in the 
life of most Muslims, Islam may have been all-pervasive. Resurgence 
movements have always existed and all have shared certain basic tenets, 
such as the quest for the application of shari’a, the Islamic law. However, 
to deduce from this that all Islamic movements are fundamentally alike is 
erroneous and misleading. 


Finally, the tendency exists to reduce the significance of resurgence to 
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retrogression. Islamicist groups are often portrayed as extremist, dogmatic 
and anti-modernist. Implicit in that is the assumption that they all represent 
a retrogressive trend, that they constitute an anachronism in a secular and 
scientific age. It is also held that such characteristics are inherent to Islam 
and to Islam only. Thereby it is forgotten that various religions have 
experienced resurgence movements. It is forgotten or omitted, for example, 
that the U.S. political scene has been, and continues to be, a veritable 
breeding ground for fundamentalist, dispensationalist and other similar 
groups, all with a non-negligible influence. 


Specificity and Diversity 


| wish to start by underlining two fundamental aspects of the historical 
experience of Islam: its specificity (in regard to other religions) and its 
diversity. 


Islamic teaching has always emphasized the unity of umma (the community 
of believers). However, the Islamic umma lost Its political unity long ago. 
Moreover, historical experience has caused modification of several social and 
political teachings. Thus the Caliphate has become mulk (rule), the 
participatory principle of shura (consultation) turned into hereditary 
monarchy and shari’a law supplemented by qanun (positive law). Islam has 
also shown a remarkable ability to adapt to and modify various cultural 
traditions. This, undoubtedly, has been a major factor in Islam's expansion 
in areas far away and culturally different from its birth place, particularly in 
the Indian sub-continent, Indonesia and sub-Saharan Africa. In these areas 
Islam, while maintaining a fundamental unity at the level of religious beliefs 
and on issues of civil status, allowed variations stemming from different 
cultural, social and political experiences and backgrounds. 


The current Islamic resurgence Is not just a revival of some past Islamic 
tradition, nor is it a result of Muslim yearning for some past golden age. 
Those who believe this depart from two unsubstantiated assumptions. 
Firstly, that there exists eternal and unchanging behaviour patterns that 
Muslims share in all times and places and, secondly, that Muslims constitute 
an undifferentiated entity that transcends differences in education, class 
structures, social status, and cultural and national identities. Islamic 
resurgence movements are to be understood in relation to a changing 
environment. It also needs to be borne in mind that these groups of Islamic 
resurgence have, each of them, a Selective perception of Islamic history and 
emphasize certain aspects as against others. Almost none of these groups 
is Just of a revivalist character. Rather, they are geared towards 
reformulating and developing certain aspects of Islamic social teachings to 
enable them to deal with the new challenges of our times. One striking 
illustration of this is the development of a body of literature on Islamic 
banking. (In the ’70s severai Islamic banks and companies were established 
- the first being in 1975, the Dubai Islamic Bank.) An even more interesting 
example is the modification introduced by Khomeini into the Shi'ite political 
thinking. Before Khomeini no prominent Shi‘ite alim of the 20th century has 


argued that Ulama’ could rule directly. Khomeini condemned the traditional 
Shi’ite quietism and its practice of taqiyya (dissimulation) while awaiting the 
return of the hidden Imam. Instead he favoured political struggle for the 
creation of the Islamic state. 


One major fact we need to bear in mind is that too often widely varying 
groups are lumped together as manifesting the Islamic resurgence. Since 
Islamic historical experiences are not monolithic, neither are the different 
movements of Islamic resurgence. Identification with Islam may tell us 
about symbolic and moral orientations, but it won’t say much about social, 
economic and political programmes. We need to tell these apart, classify 
and establish distinctions. 


Two Basic Distinctions 


Resorting to Islam can be undertaken both by governments and ruling 
classes, as well as by dissenters and opposition groups. It has been spoken 
of as "Islam from above" and "Islam from below". Islam can appear as an 
apology for the status quo and it can also emerge in the guise of an ideology 
radically challenging a given regime. This is one distinction which we need 
to make. 


A second distinction stems from the kind of challenges Muslims face in a 
particular society whether they, for example, live in a situation of majority 
or one of minority under the rule of anon-Muslim government. In a situation 
where Muslims constitute the majority, Islamic resurgence is likely to focus 
on the application of the shari’a. The degree of external penetration and 
processes of Westernization a Muslim society is exposed to, may invite 
perceptions of "Islam in danger". Where they are in a minority situation, the 
focus is often on the "religious rights" and cultural specificity. 


Four Spheres 


In the contemporary Arab world, ideologies and movements of Islamic 
resurgence tend to manifest themselves in one or more of the following four 
spheres: 


- Situations in which there exists a call to reinstitute islamic law and to 
abide by it instead of legal systems considered as being imported 
from the West. This can express itself in the flogging of criminals, 
penal amputations, etc. 

- Situations that have generated a change in the political language with 
an increasing use of religious symbolism. 

- Situations in which religious symbols are being resorted to with the 
aim of achieving greater social cohesion. 

- Situations in which, on regional and international levels, various 
Islamic organizations are established with the purpose of fostering and 
encouraging political and economic relations between Islamic states. 


The Reference to Islam: Apology of the Status Quo or 
Alternative 


These manifestations indicate a reference to Islam either as an apology or 
as an alternative. 


We also find the emergence of Islam as an apology, manifesting itself both 
in thought and practice. This is as old a phenomenon as the early contacts 
between Europe and the Islamic world. Thus, in an attempt to justify 
Muslim defeats and weaknesses, apologetic thinkers have recurred to a 
passionate defence of Islam, holding that religion is the cure for all social 
and political ills. Islamic teachings, they would argue, have no need of or 
use for Western ideas, being by themselves intrinsically valid and capable of 
providing the necessary basis for a viable social order and fabric. Instead of 
attempting to analyze the problems afflicting their societies, they turn to a 
glorification of the past, without trying to establish why such glory declined 
or how it once again could be restored. 


Another form of apology is the attempt to Islamize Western ideas and 
concepts. Thus Arab nationalism and Arab socialism were sought to be 
legitimized through Islam, that is, by making the exogenous appear 
endogenous. 


At the level of socio-political practice, Islam often functions as an ideology. 
In most cases, it has been consciously used by ruling classes to legitimize 
their positions, justify their policies, create consensus and to discredit 
opponents. 


On the other hand, Islam perceives of itself as a comprehensive and total 
way of life providing answers to all questions of life and the thereafter. 
Islam, therefore, is not seen as just an alternative to the existing social order 
but as the only alternative capable of achieving Arab and Muslim 
renaissance, power and unity. Ideas in this regard tend to be holistic rather 
than programmatic. They also radiate a sense of discipline, high moral 
standards, commitment, and confidence in a world of rapid social change, 
in spite of venality and instability. 


Such ideas are also radical in the sense of going to the roots of the problems 
and proposing fundamental solutions that involve regeneration of individuals 
and restructuring of society. 


Elements of Interpretation 


This leads us to an interpretative attempt. The following elements seem to 
be the most widely acceptable. 


~ At the level of the masses, Islam provides a frame of reference for 
their collective identity, asymbol of self-assertion, a consciousness 


that is rooted in their own history and tradition as opposed to foreign 
penetration and cultural domination. Thus the emphasis of Islamic 
writers on asala (authenticity) as opposed to imported ideas. 


- Ruling elites in Muslim countries may encourage Islamic groups as a 
legitimizing factor, or a diversionary tactic, to deflect public attention 
from other issues and to discredit their opponents. The more a 
political elite lacks legitimacy or is on the defensive, the more it tends 
to resort to Islamic symbols and religious legitimation. 


- Islamic resurgence is, in part, a reaction not so much to modernization 
as such, as to particular types of modernization that overlook and 
sometimes despise national traditions and cultural symbols. It brings 
to the fore the importance of the cultural component of modernization 
and the necessity of mobilizing indigenous non-material resources. 


- In a prevailing situation of economic stress and_ socio-political 
alienation, it is the recently urbanized sector of the lower middle 
classes which is most attracted to the call of Islamic groups. These 
groups are perceived as providing a defense mechanism to protect 
that sector’s social status from further deterioration and for the 
maintenance of the integrity of its value system. 


- The growth and expansion of the recently urbanized sectors provide 
the human raw material for Islamic groups. In the ‘50s and ‘60s, the 
Arab world witnessed a massive internal migration towards the cities. 
The consequences of this process are numerous and include the 
weakening of traditional sources of solidarity, the creation of identity 
problems and a feeling of alienation. 


Moreover, the increased emphasis on Islam is to be understood in the 
context of the duality in Arab culture. The important point that needs to be 
stressed is the fact that for most Arabs, including those who have a modern 
education, religion is important as a system of values and a basis of national 
identity. Islam represents what is familiar - the "roots" - a glorious past. 
If the mosque is a pre-existing and ready meeting place and forum or political 
agitation, it is because Islam provides a distinctive language and vocabulary, 
in particular since secular terms such as _ nationalism, socialism and 
democracy have been abused. 


Secularism vs. Religion: A Double Challenge 


An _ interpretative attempt necessitates some broader reflection on 
secularism. The relationship between secularism and religion could be 
perceived as a double challenge: that of secularism to religion and religion 
to secularism. The first is quite well-known, particularly through the 
experiences of Europe; the second is illustrated by the Muslim revival and 
could be put as follows: 


- Secularism leaves a series of primary existential and metaphysical 
questions unanswered. It has become evident that non-religious 
philosophical theses on the world and the meaning of human life seem 
to be insufficient to many minds. 


- In spite of some apparent evidence to the contrary, many believe that 
secular ethics fall short of undergirding and _ stimulating an 
authentically moral existence. It seems that no secular ethics, 
particularly those preached by "secular religions", can match the 
existential depth of religious ethics and their resonance on the human 
psyche. 


- It would also seem that secularism as such is unable to provide social 
and political institutions with the same degree of legitimation as 
religious references do. 


Intellectuals from the Muslim world, faithful to their traditional religion, make 
these observations a strong point of their criticisms of Western (and 
particularly "Christian") secularism. Their arguments have had a strong 
impact and have become profoundly internalized and repeated by the 
masses. In that criticism, secularism - in all its forms and without any 
nuances - tends to be equated with a militant anti-religious stand. It is 
believed that the consequences of secularism will create a disarray in the 
relations to the secrets of the universe, a rejection of all and any moral 
(ethical) discipline, etc. A host of examples are given to illustrate this point. 


In other words, the criticism currently coming from the Muslim side refuses 
to see any positive elements in the challenge of secularism to religion. It is 
basically an ethnocentric criticism. And ethnocentrism, as Rodinson put it, 
is not an exclusively Western attitude. 


On the other hand, from a historico-practical point of view, Islam which 
occupies a dominant position in the society, while being a "religious 
confession” nevertheless is being partly secularized from the very inside. 
This is a phenomenon which has only partially been noted. In actual fact, 
Islam is presently being exposed to a rampant secularization which most 
Muslims are unaware of. Partly such an unawareness stems from the 
unconscious character of that secularization and partly because it affects 
areas which for the Muslims seem to be very familiar and even "normal". 
At the same time, these deep trends of secularization (e.g. in regard to 
autonomy of human thought vis-a-vis religion) are counter-balanced by a 
maximum of emphasis on the communitarian, on a community defined by 
religion, resulting in what might be described as "communitarian patriotism" 
or even "Communitarian nationalism". 


The predicated and perceived essential values are the triumph of the 
community, the glory of the community. Existential and personal religious 
values are relegated and confined to arealm of experience considered to be 
of secondary importance. This, by the way, reflects a major tendency in 


Islam - present throughout the history of Muslim societies - which gives 
predominance to the militant, the soldier or the community as against the 
piouS man or woman, the mystic fully dedicated to the adoration of God. 


Permit me immediately to add here that such a tendency towards national- 
confessionalism or communitarian nationalism is powerfully present not only 
among Muslims. 


The persistence of this kind of religious orientation in the Muslim world, 
illustrated by its predominant aspect of "“Communitarian nationalism", 
indicates that religious reference is used not so much as providing a 
metaphysical explanation but rather as a device to maximize legitimation. 
While, on the one hand, religious orientation has as objective individual 
ethics (and provides some people with existential depth), its main emphasis 
nevertheless remains the acceptance of social and political structures which 
are supposedly unique. Such legitimation, in the final instance, leads to a 
maximum of apology of the community shaped by and progressing under the 
special protection of God, who is seen as having revealed both spiritual, 
religio-metaphysical as well as social and political truth and has endowed 
that society with a future full of promise. One consequence of such a 
particular kind of legitimation is the emergence of a theological and moral 
magisterium by religious institutions which may finish by openly controlling 
power (the case of Iran), or playing a crucial role of Support and protection 
of a regime. 


Still another consequence is the sacralization of power and the imposition 
of "Orthodox" doctrine in many matters, with the ensuing pressure on the 
"Heterodox". More precisely, this may come to imply the proclamation of 
an official version of history the contestation of which will then become 
hazardous at the very least. Thus an idealistic, when not mythified 
conception of historical processes might be imposed, and the specific 
dynamics of social, economic, cultural and political life in the region and the 
specific characteristics of an era, ignored. 


Arab Christians: Types of Attitudes 


In the midst of all this, many Christians - considering their rights or even 
existence threatened - become preoccupied with survival and the 
organization of means to that end. There exists, in my opinion, two 
categories of such "Survivalists", even though the second is qualitatively 
different and could be described in terms of a biblical life and death 
dialectics. 


- In the first category we find those who are preoccupied with their 
survival as a sociological community or even as a political community, 
with rights, interests and claims of a para-national identity. The 
Church is perceived by them as just one instrument for the 
preservation of identity, for ideological mobilization and the 
sharpening of cultural specificity. The survival of the Church is seen 


as a consequence of the survival of the sociological community. 
Involvement in politics is admitted only for the "defence" of the 
rights of the Christian minorities, this being the focus and the 
locus of all political endeavours. Political pluralism within such a 
Christian community is barely tolerated and, in any case, not 
appreciated. 


- A second category are those who see as their major task the 
"Christianization of Christians" from within a perspective of witness. 
In their living among Muslims, the most important thing for them is 
faithfulness in witness, not as individuals but as a Christ-centred (that 
is, not self-centred) community. 


Within this second context, political pluralism among Christians is not 
only tolerated but encouraged. Political involvement is to be 
sustained by a Spirituality capable of exorcising fear and of freeing 
oneself from arrogance. 


THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF JERUSALEM 
FOR JEWS, CHRISTIANS AND MUSLIMS - 
A FINAL COMMUNIQUE 


A colloquium convened by the 


Office on Interreligious Relations of the World Council of Churches 
General Secretariat of the Lutheran World Federation 

Holy See’s Commission for Religious Relations with the Jews 
Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue 


The colloquium brought together about thirty participants, Jews, Christians 
and Muslims, the majority of which came from Jerusalem and its 
surroundings, but also from Europe and the USA. The participants did not 
represent any organizations but were chosen ad personam. 
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Preamble 


As adherents of three monotheistic faiths which have their historic origins 
in the Middle East we have gathered in Glion, Switzerland from 2-6 May 
1993 to explore "The Spiritual Significance of Jerusalem for Jews, 
Christians and Muslims". 


Through the sharing of the collective memories of our respective traditions, 
we have gained a deeper insight into the uniqueness of Jerusalem and its 
meaning for us. We have affirmed that this Holy City holds universal spiritual 
significance to all for whom the ultimate truth is the God of Abraham. 


Our passionate debates have also made it clear that there are strongly held 
views which still threaten to divide us. Likewise acts of violence threaten to 
tear apart the rich fabric of faith and life in this Holy City. 


In the face of suspicion and fear which have created a sense of 
hopelessness among our peoples, we are determined to raise up signs of 
hope that the City of Jerusalem might yet be a city of peace and 
reconciliation. 


In this we turn for help to the one, just and merciful God who is worshiped 
by Jews, Christians and Muslims alike. It is this one God who has shared 
with us the gift of Jerusalem so that we might share it with one another. 


During the three days of our meeting, the participants in our colloquium 
moved from sharp disagreement to a greater mutual understanding and 
agreement. The participants sought to formulate a general statement of 
principles. Some participants expressed their reservations about various 
aspects of the statement as formulated. We are engaged in a dynamic 
process that is far from complete and we recognize that this dialogue must 
continue. 


Joint Statement: 


We come together in dialogue, as Jews, Christians, and Muslims, as men 
and women of faith committed to our respective traditions: 


1.We agree that religion should foster rather than hamper efforts to achieve 
peace. The Abrahamic tradition to which we are the heirs reminds us of our 
distinctive identities as well as our shared heritage. The shared heritage and 
belief in One God which sees human beings as God’s most noble creation 
summon all believers to be peace-makers. We affirm the holiness of the city 
of Jerusalem for all three faiths and recognize the rights of all to worship in 
their own ways.We affirm that the claims we make in the names of our 
traditions must not be mutually exclusive. 
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2.We are prepared to confront the responsibility for the past and the future 
life of the city but without overlooking the alarming prevailing conditions in 
Jerusalem. We wish to move beyond dialogue and move towards a just and 
enduring peace in the city, a peace which recognizes the Palestinian and 
Israeli dimensions of the issue. We pray that all Jerusalem's inhabitants may 
enjoy peace, justice and respect for their human and national rights. 


3. We commit ourselves to work to guarantee the sanctity of the city. In so 
doing we commit ourselves to continue’ to listen to one another, 
acknowledging each other’s voice, honoring the respective attachments in 
order to maintain Jerusalem’s uniqueness. 


4.\In the efforts to preserve the sacred character of the city; maintaining the 
delicate historical, architectural and demographic balance the hopes, fears 
and aspirations of the local communities must be seriously taken into 
account. 


5. We affirm the sanctity of every individual's life, integrity and property and 
we condemn all violence and violations of human and national rights. 


6. As Jerusalem is the City of Peace, this peace must be based on justice 
and not be maintained by any military force. A just peace will encompass 
economic, educational and social development for all as well as a common 
struggle to preserve the environment which Is one of the many blessings of 
God. 


As the peace process continues we ask the negotiators to give serious 
consideration to the contents of this statement. 


We pray that Jerusalem will always be a place of justice, reconciliation, and 
dialogue for the two nations, Palestinian and Israeli, and the three 
monotheistic faiths, in order that its unique character may contribute , 


nurture, and sustain this justice, peace, love, and reconciliation and 
coexistence and thus become a blessing to all the families of the earth. 
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A QUEST FOR WISDOM 
REPORT FROM A CHRISTIAN-JEWISH CONFERENCE 


- Hans Ucko - 


If one were to define Jewish-Christian dialogue by the traditional 
associations it Suggests in the ecumenical movement, Christian participants 
in this dialogue would be limited to Northern Europe, the North American 
arena or to Christian Palestinians in the excruciating dialogue of occupation. 
Europe has its dialogue out of an often traumatic Jewish-Christian history 
and North America is where Jews and Christians live in a dialogue in 
community. The actual meeting-place between Palestinian Christians and 
Jews is more a battle field than a dialogue: the Holy Land as a contested 
territory. 


Each of these encounters, one a dialogue of remembrance of affliction, the 
other a dialogue of a shared community and the last a dialogue between 
power and powerlessness, are signs of a living together for better or for 
worse. What if Jews and Christians have no way of intersecting with each 
other? Is Jewish-Christian dialogue geographically or historically confined? 


Christians, whatever they do, will always be related to the Jewish people. 
It is part of Christianity itself. Christian mission has unknowingly spread the 
concept of Judaism and the Jewish people around the world. Wherever 
there is a Christian, there is the trace or breath of Judaism and the Jews. 
Even in their absence, Christianity safeguarded their presence. 


But this presence can be said to be a Christian interpretation of what 
Judaism is. It is mostly an antipole in the life and mission of the church. 
Christians who don’t carry the scars of remembrance of the Holocaust, who 
don’t live with Jews in New York or Miami, who don‘t experience Jews as 
Israeli soldiers on the West Bank, may never come across any image of Jews 
other than the one present in traditional Christian teaching. 


It was therefore with good reason that the Central Committee of the WCC 
in August 1992 called for a Jewish-Christian dialogue that went beyond the 
traditional actors in this encounter. The Central Committee aware of "the 
increasing diversity within (the) Christian community" called for "a widened 
spectrum of Christian participation in this dialogue. The presence of 
Christians from Africa, Asia and Latin America in the Jewish-Christian 
dialogue would accentuate the universality and diversity of the church and 
expand the scope of Christian concerns. We need to open ourselves to a 
diversity of subjects and partners appropriate to Christian-Jewish 
conversation. All issues of substance which arise in any segment of our 
communities are worthy of exploration, not only those which have been on 
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the agenda for official consultations." 


It is in this light that a Jewish-Christian dialogue held in Hong Kong at the 
beginning of December 1992 has to be seen. It was an attempt to make 
this dialogue relevant to the oikumene at large, showing that Christian- 
Jewish dialogue does not necessitate a Western agenda. The intention of the 
meeting was to see if gates could be opened between East and West. They 
have been opened by others, could they also be opened by people of 
different faiths? The Jewish people live in a constant reinterpretation of the 
one revelation. The Chinese come out of a Taoist tradition where imaginative 
creativity allows nothing but change. As Chinese Christians they have 
however inherited one, mainly Western, Christian interpretation of revelation 
and need to find ways of living in a cultural setting which seems 
incompatible and incongruous with that revelation. 


It is apparent that Christians in China, Taiwan, Hong Kong or Korea and in 
many other places where Christian faith is a relatively late-comer, have other 
immediate priorities than those of Christian-Jewish relations. One concern 
is undoubtedly the whole relationship of Christian faith with an indigenous 
culture. The Chinese culture is extraordinarily strong and pervasive and 
"China-towns" all over the world bear witness to this. Chinese culture was, 
and still is, nurtured by the sayings of renowned personalities such as 
Confucius and Lao-tse whose philosophy and wisdom still mould the Chinese 
mind. But is Confucius or Lao-tse compatible with the teachings of the 
church? Can Chinese Christians draw wisdom from the Analects and Tao-te- 
Ching? Is there room for Chinese culture in the culture of the church? There 
were times when Confucius and Lao-tse had to be put aside if one wanted 
to join the church and become a Christian. Leaving these masters aside 
meant severing bonds with the past, with Chinese wisdom and tradition. 
Today it is not uncontroversial for many Christians to open the doors for 
Confucius and Lao-tse to enter. Western culture has become the culture of 
Christians in China, Taiwan, Hong Kong and Korea replacing the old. Chinese 
culture and wisdom have, generally speaking, little influence on the life of 
Chinese Christians. 


The wall of separation between the life of Chinese Christians and Chinese 
culture is not without problems. There are those who would like to tear 
down the wall allowing Chinese Christianity to meet with Chinese tradition 
so that they are no longer strangers to each other. But how do you make 
possible an encounter between Lao-tse and Christ, between the wisdom of 
Confucius and the wisdom of the Bible? 


The encounter in Hong Kong in late 1992 between Christians from China, 
Hong Kong, Taiwan and Korea with Jews from Israel, the USA and Europe 
sought to facilitate such a meeting through the intermediary of the Jewish 
tradition! It may sound far-fetched and outlandish but there is a way in 
which Jewish tradition could be the mediator between Chinese wisdom and 
biblical thinking. Jewish tradition has kept the Hebrew Bible open to more 
than one interpretation whereas traditional Christian teaching has been less 
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open to pluralistic readings of the Bible. In fact, says the Jewish tradition, 
there are seventy faces to every text in the Bible, innumerable ways to read 
it. This means an attitude of openness to the ways of the other. The 
meeting in Hong Kong was intended to expose the manifold Jewish ways of 
living with revelation in order to open new dimensions in the understanding 
of that which Jews and Christians, Chinese and Westerners, share together. 


If Christians, through the intermediary of Jewish readings of that part of the 
Bible they hold in common, the Old Testament, are exposed to other ways 
of understanding the same texts, then there might as a consequence be 
openings for some Chinese Christian reflection on the significance of 
Confucius and Lao-tse in the Chinese culture and tradition. 


By opening doors to Christians outside the usual turf of the Jewish-Christian 
dialogue, an ecumenical knowledge of living Judaism is enhanced. For many 
Christians outside the European or North American realm, Jews are mostly 
the people of the Bible, at best revered as the people of God, at worst 
chosen to form the dark background to make the gospel shine forth, to be 
legalism where gospel has grace, to be law where gospel is freedom. Often 
in Christian thinking Jews are mostly a theological category. Such an image 
needs to be corrected. The ecumenical movement needs to make good on 
an education that may have presented Jews in such a way that was either 
not true or did not take living Judaism into consideration. One reason for this 
meeting on dialogue was to do some repair-work in Asia. 


The Jewish participants discovered that Christians in Asia are a minority and 
not a priori a powerful majority. The pervasiveness of Western commercial 
culture in Hong Kong is much stronger than the impact of Chinese 
Christians. The Jewish participants found that Christians in Asia, who are 
in a minority, are trying to find ways of being part of the indigenous culture 
and at the same time be faithful to the revelation. Through the dialogue in 
Hong Kong some Jewish prejudices harboured against Christians as being 
by definition forceful crusaders, may have been modified. It is true that a 
traumatic historic experience of Christianity in the West has moulded such 
an image of Christians in the Jewish mind, but it cannot remain the only 
image Jews have of Christians. 


Widening the Jewish-Christian dialogue, introducing new partners and 
issues, facilitating a mutual discovery, these were some of the results of this 
first Asian Christian-Jewish dialogue arranged by the WCC together with the 
Christian Study Centre on Chinese Religions and Culture in Hong Kong. 


The theme of the conference was wisdom. The reactions from people on 
learning about the theme were sometimes harsh: "LUXURY! The world is 
starving and you bring people together to talk about wisdom". If one 
understands wisdom to mean various bon mots about this or that, then of 
course one must agree that it is luxury. But if we think of wisdom as the 
deepest human experience, moral discernment, understanding of justice, of 
how to live with each other and with God, righteousness, the enigma of life 
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and death, the suffering of the innocent, a way of thinking and an attitude 
to life and concerns for humankind, then we might be at the source of what 
it means to be truly human, trying to understand how we can and need to 
look together for ways of mending the creation. 


The quest for wisdom unites us as human beings facing the same threats, 
anxieties, fears, joys, pleasures and hopes. There is one recurrent word in 
many Jewish novels and plays. It is the word and exhortation to be a 
Mensch, a truly human being. The Danish theologian Grundtvig once said 
much the same when he urged Christians to be: "Menske férst og kristen 
saa", first of alla human being, then a Christian. Bishop K.H.Ting, one of the 
more outstanding spokes-persons for the Chinese Christian church, said it 
was necessary for Chinese Christians to be: "Chinese and Christian", in that 
order. 


The theme of wisdom was approached from many angles during the week- 
long conference: the notion of wisdom as it is carried in the person of the 
sage, the scholar and the saint, wisdom as a contribution to the good 
society, wisdom in the irrationalities of life. Professor Benno Gross from 
Jerusalem opened the conference with a= very thought-provoking 
presentation with the challenging title, "The Torah in Preference to God: the 
role of Wisdom and Study in Judaism". Christian theologians representing 
contemporary currents in Western theology contributed to the conference, 
describing the quest for wisdom in their own categories. Narrative theologian 
David Tracy interpreted wisdom as divine self-manifestation and a sign of 
grace. Feminist theologians Elisabeth Schussler-Fiorenza from Harvard 
Divinity School and Tikva Frymer-Kensky from the Reconstructionist 
Rabbinical College in Philadelphia, presented wisdom as the divine feminine 
aspect of God: Sophia or Chokhmah wisdom and explained why wisdom 
was feminine in so many cultures. Women raise children and bring about the 
first socialization. The psychological factor was introduced through 
motherhood. While men had their power in arms, while men were chopping 
wood, women were creating: cooking food, making pots, sewing clothes. 
The origins of writing came from women as they had to devise ways for 
book-keeping and maintaining house-hold accounts. Women have always 
carried the cultural memory of the people. Buddhist teachings, said Buddhist 
nun Liao, Fung-Ming, also describe wisdom as a woman. The Bodhisattva 
Kwan-yin is portrayed as a woman, full of compassion and mercy. Wisdom 
is always in the company of compassion, like the two wings of a bird. 


Sophia was present as the beginning of creation, in fact " the Lord by 
wisdom founded the earth" (Proverbs 3,19) and "when he marked out the 
foundations of the earth, ... | was beside him ... and | was daily his 
delight..." (Proverbs 8,22ff). Wisdom is the embodiment of woman and the 
beloved figure of scribes. The quest for wisdom is like the attraction a 
woman has over a man. She can never be caught. 


The feminine aspect of wisdom also coloured the Sabbath-service. A local 
Jewish congregation invited the Christian participants to attend the Sabbath 
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service on Hong Kong island. One of the Jewish participants, Rabbi Helen 
Freeman, was asked to conduct the service. For many of the Christian 
guests this Sabbath service was the first time they were ever exposed to 
Jewish prayer and worship. Rabbi Andrew Goldstein, another of the Jewish 
participants, Commented on and guided the Christian guests through the 
service. As Helen walked around in the synagogue, the Torah-scroll in her 
arms as if she were holding someone very dear to her, there was utter 
silence and an intense emotional response binding a deep community 
between Jews and Christians, between East and West and between heaven 
and earth. There were those who, at that moment, remembered the words 
of one of the participants, Chinese scholar Chau, King-Fun, that the way of 
humans is to correspond with heaven and that this is possible when the 
heart of a human being is the heart of heaven. Helen embracing the Word 
of God illustrated that union of heaven and earth. 


A meal together with the Jewish community concluded the service. The 
Christian guests were thanked not only for participating but for actually 
having prompted this group of Hong Kong Jews to come together to 
celebrate Sabbath. It was the first time they had gathered together for 
worship on a Saturday morning. From now on, they said, they would 
continue to do so remembering that it had been some Chinese Christians 
who had made them observe both the commandments and the joys of the 
Sabbath. 


Looking towards the twenty-first century, the participants envisioned the 
decline of the Great God of Science believing that other ways of thinking 
would fuse with science. We are, as human beings, about to realize that 
many of the traditional teachings of life have been right all along. We are 
now heading for an inter-action between cosmos and the human, between 
the artificial and the natural. The biblical message that was sifted only 
through men will now be enriched by the experience of those who until 
recently were silenced, women and youth. We are approaching a time for an 
innovation of the biblical message. Some may call it a deviation but only 
through the participation of women and youth will there be a broadening and 
deepening for all of humankind. 


The Seventh Assembly of the WCC stated that "the need for reconciliation 
and building mutual trust leads us to move beyond meetings, exchanges and 
formal encounters to what we might call a ‘culture of dialogue’." Such a 
culture was established in Hong Kong. The document on Christian-Jewish 
dialogue adopted by the Central Committee in August 1992 underlined that 
"also the Jewish-Christian dialogue can offer spiritual insights" and 
continued "as Christians we can be greatly enriched by the heritage of 
Jewish spirituality. We affirm the great value of dialogue at the level of 
Spirituality in coming to know and understand Jews as people of prayer and 
spiritual practice. Such a dimension in the Jewish-Christian dialogue might 
strengthen a common commitment to justice, peace and truth and to a 
partaking and creative involvement in the struggles of the world." 
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The Hong Kong conference on wisdom in the Jewish, Christian and Chinese 
traditions was an attempt to respond to this dimension in Christian-Jewish 
dialogue. The conference was an expression of an enriching complexity in 
a culture of dialogue. There was perhaps no common understanding of 
Sophia or Chokhmah or Wisdom. It didn’t find a common denominator. It 
was not even desired. The participants discovered however in each other the 
longing for the wisdom of God. Behind all the words, all the images, there 
was a genuine desire to find and found a human community also among 
people of different faiths. There was a positive attitude of a shared 
community facilitating our turning away from religious exclusivism and 
chauvinism. Many aspects of what it means to be a human being in quest 
of that which is beyond our grasp were deliberated upon and shared. Not all 
of them were inter-related. But its value was that it pointed to the richness 
of our cultures and religious traditions and, above all, it demonstrated that 
we cannot exhaust God. We have not, and we cannot arrive at the truth 
with a capital T or Wisdom with a capital W, Sophia with a capital S. The 
poet John Keats talks about "negative capability" saying that man: "Never 
comes at a truth as long as he lives; although always trying at it. Negative 
capability, that is when man is capable of being in uncertainties..." The 
quest for wisdom is an exercise of always trying and always being in 
uncertainty. Such complexity and uncertainty need not be a reason for 
withdrawing into one’s shell, but is even more reason to be open towards 
each other, realizing that we share a part of the road as we walk together 
in the pursuit of truth and wisdom. On this road we may need to listen many 
times to the wisdom of the other. 


“Oikoumene” greetings card 


The print reproduced on this card was 
specially commissioned in a limited 


edition from Japanese artist Sadao 
Watanabe. Watanabe was converted 
to Christianity in 1930, and all of his 
nearly 400 works are based on biblical 
themes. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN A MULTI-FAITH SOCIETY 


An Introduction 


The World Council of Churches has been involved in the active promotion of 
interfaith dialogue since the formation of the Dialogue sub-unit in 1971. In 
the course of promoting dialogue, several aspects of the church’s own life 
and ministry have come under close scrutiny, particularly the church’s own 
self-understanding as the agent of God’s mission. The other area receiving 
increased attention is that of education. 


In 1985 the Programme on Theological Education and the sub-unit on 
Dialogue co-sponsored a consultation on "Ministerial Formation in a Multi- 
Faith Milieu", which examined the implications of interfaith dialogue for 
theological education. In the report of this meeting the participants 
emphasized the importance of looking at the role of religious education in its 
broader context and at all levels. The consultation was followed up by a 
study process within the Education sub-unit. 


In May 1993 the Education stream within Unit Il of the WCC decided to 
explore this question further. What are the goals of religious education? 
How does one learn one’s faith in a way that equips one to live in a 
religiously plural world? How do Christians come to know about the faith 
of their neighbours? Do churches consider it an important part of their 
ministry to educate Christians about the faith of the people among whom 
they live? Are people of other faiths given the opportunity to explain their 
beliefs? 


In the absence of such attempts to have an informed understanding of one 
another's faith, prejudices are formed and developed, eventually leading to 
suspicion, enmity and even conflict and war. Education, therefore, has 
become one of the key elements in learning to live in a pluralistic society. 
It is the most effective way of promoting mutual understanding and enabling 
creative relationships. 


The consultation called by the Education stream in collaboration with the 
Satya Wacana Christian University in Salatiga, Indonesia, explored these 
issues on the basis of experience in several local situations around the 
world. The four elements essential for education - curriculum, method, 
material and facilitators - were looked at from the perspective of religious 
education in a multi-faith society. The overall findings will be followed up 
in local contexts to see how they can be implemented in concrete ways. A 
comprehensive report of the meeting and its findings is in preparation. 


In the meantime, Current Dialogue is pleased to publish in this issue five of 
the presentation made at the consultation from local situations. These are 
not completed papers, but documents that were used as a basis for 
conversation. We decided, however, to print them as they are in order to 
raise your consciousness on an issue that should also engage your attention. 
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LEARNING THE FAITH OF MY NEIGHBOUR 


From a Malaysian Perspective 


- Dr. S. Batumalai - 


Introduction 


The Malaysian plural context demands that Malaysians know their 
neighbours of other living faiths. The Prime Minister of Malaysia, Dato Seri 
Dr. Mahathir Mohammed, introduced his Vision 2020 in February 1991 for 
the nation to improve itself economically, socially and spiritually. As | see 
it, one of the neglected areas in the Vision 2020 is the religious perspective. 
Due to religious resurgence in the country we have been experiencing 
religious polarization. People are not mixing well with one another. This 
does not promote the sharing of and learning from other faiths. 


It has been demonstrated in Malaysia that a peaceful religious climate is one 
of the important requirements for socio-economic development. Conversion, 
especially of the Malay (Muslim) community in Malaysia, is a serious 
concern. It is an offence to preach to the Malays. A Malay who is 
converted to another religion loses his status of being a Malay. He/she is 
classified as Bumiputera (sons of the soil). To a Malay the status of a Malay 
is higher than Bumiputra. Moreover, religious sentiments as expressed 
through our Federal and State Constitutions have divided the people. The 
Muslims and Christians have emphasized their unique religious identities and 
their missionary zeal. This concern not only isolated one community from 
the other but they were not keen to learn about one another. 


A brief history of Malaysia religion 


Malaysia is a multi-racial, multi-religious and multi-lingual country. Religious 
composition is as follows: Muslims constitute about 52%, Buddhists and 
Chinese religions about 33%, Hindus about 8% and Christians about 7%. 
In recent years Filipino, Indonesian and the Bangela Desh immigrants seem 
to have strengthened the Islamic community in terms of numbers and 
solidarity. In order to understand the present situation, we need to know 
our religious history. 


When the British entered into a treaty with the Malays in 1874, unlike the 
Dutch in Indonesia, they agreed to respect the religion of the Malays (i.e. 
Islam) and their culture. Hence, the Muslims became a protected religious 
community while all other religious communities were free for ‘evangelism’. 
In fact, both the government and some Muslims openly said the Malay 
community must be left alone. Evangelism became a politico-cultural issue 
and very little attempt was made to convert the Malays. The Christian 
community understood it was illegal to share the Gospel with the Muslims. 
To a large extent the Malay request to be left alone has been followed. 
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However, there is a provision (‘openness’) from the perspective of the 
Federal Constitution for a Muslim to change his/her religion in Malaysia. It 
has come to light that some Malays have become Christians. As religion is 
a state matter, many states have passed laws protecting Muslims. For 
example, it would be illegal for non-Muslims to employ Islamic terminologies 
(e.g. Allah). Further, a Muslim’s presence in a Christian gathering would 
warrant the authorities censoring the Christian organization but not the 
Muslim who was there on his/her own accord. This restriction, among 
others, has hindered non-Malays from getting closer to learn about their 
faith. 


The British government, for historical reasons, followed the policy of ‘divide 
and rule’ in Malaysia. This effectively divided the Asian population (i.e. 
Malays, Chinese and Indians) in terms of race, culture and religion. As the 
Malays became a protected people from the perspective of religion and 
custom, ‘Malay reserves’ were created so that Malays could live together 
and their land protected from intrusion by Chinese and Indians. The Chinese 
and the Indians by this law, were not allowed to live in the Malay reserve or 
buy land there unless they were members of the ‘Bumiputeras’ community. 
However, the Malays, Chinese and Indians lived as neighbours in towns and 
cities. Over a period of time the above policy on Malay reserves effectively 
isolated the Malays from others. Most of the Indians lived on the estates 
(rubber/palm oil), whereas the Chinese lived in towns and later in new 
villages until 1957. Over a period of time the above policy paved the way 
for the (birth of a Malay) community to live in Kampongs, the Indians on 
estates and the Chinese in urban areas. There was very little interaction 
from a religious perspective. Most of the Indians were Hindus while the 
Chinese were Buddhists. There was very little evangelistic concern on the 
part of the Hindus, Buddhists or even Muslims then. However, Christianity 
had a zeal for evangelism and this was expressed in many ways. 
Christianity began with the arrival of the colonialists (Portuguese, Dutch, 
British) and the arrival of Indian, Sri Lankan and Chinese Christians, though 
not many were Christians in the early stages. It was largely Asian Christian 
missions that increased the Christian population to our present position of 
7% (about 1 million of the Malaysian population is Christian). How did this 
evangelism take place? 


Mission schools - how the Christian faith was taught 


Until the last two decades, many of the mission schools had freedom to 
make known the Gospel. Chapel attendance for the Muslims was optional 
while for the non-Muslim it was a requirement. Today there is no 
opportunity for chapel service in many schools. Many of the present 
political leaders had some form of Christian education in mission schools. 


There was also a ‘religious emphasis week’ in mission schools. During this 
week special teaching would be given on Christianity with the hope of 
challenging non-Christians to consider the Gospel. Many young people were 
‘invited’ to follow Christ, as their Saviour. In some schools Religious 
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Knowledge was taught as a Subject for public examination. Until recently 
one could take Religious Knowledge as a Subject for the Lower Certificate 
of Examination, the School Leaving Certificate and the Higher School 
Certificate. Now the Lower Certificate no longer includes Religious 
Knowledge as the government has scrapped it. Many lost interest in the 
subject for a number of reasons. Firstly, it is not taught in school. 
Secondly, today this subject does not constitute an integral part of the 
evaluation. It is said it has no market value. Thirdly, not many students 
appeared for this examination. However, one may appear for Religious 
Knowledge as a Subject in the School Leaving and High School certificates. 
If Christians and others do not show much interest, the government might 
also scrap these examinations. Fourthly, in the light of Islamization in 
Malaysia, there is very little opportunity for the propagation of Christianity. 
Various restrictions hinder us from getting closer to our Muslim neighbours. 


There is no provision for non-Muslims to study their religion in schools, 
colleges or universities, while the Muslims are required to study and pass the 
Islamic courses right from primary 1 to tertiary level and there is a policy to 
introduce Islam even at nursery and kindergarten levels. At the tertiary 
level, both Muslims and non-Muslims are required to take a course in Islamic 
civilisation. The Malaysia Consultative Council of the Buddhist, Christian, 
Hindu and Sikh religion requested the government to meet the religious 
aspirations of the non-Muslims by way of allowing non-Muslim religions to 
be taught. So far the government has not conceded to that request. 


As lIslam is the ‘official religion’ the government has taken the trouble to 
introduce this subject right from kindergarten level. Much material has been 
published, both for students and teachers. A powerful ‘Islamic Think Tank’ 
is at work. Some are wary that Muslims are trying to remind us of their 
former glory. It is a helpful programme for people to know. Some non- 
Muslims feel that they are forced to study Islam. Although this may be a 
good opportunity for non-Muslims to study Islam and its history, this subject 
has not been received favourably. Muslims in general are not expected to 
study other faiths. At the International Islamic University in Kuala Lumpur 
there is a course on comparative religion, in which students are taught about 
religions exclusively from the perspective of Islam, but non-Muslim lecturers 
are not allowed to teach. 


Islamic teaching to Muslims and non-Muslims 


Since national independence in 1957 many attempts have been made to 
teach Islam at all levels, both to Muslims and non-Muslims. The government 
has taken much interest in and spent much funds on the ‘Islamization of 
non-Muslims’. The mass media, TV and radio, newspapers, magazines, are 
all employed. In addition to the government, Muslim missionary societies, 
for example the PERKIM, have done much to propagate the good news of 
Islam. Many have been converted. 


Compared to Hindus and Buddhists, Christians have taken the trouble to 
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know Islam. Firstly, our neighbour of other faiths is our neighbour in Christ. 
Secondly, Malaysia is multi-religious. In order to live in peace and harmony 
with one another as good citizens, it is our duty to know one another. This 
goodwill helps economic, political and social stability. Except for one racial 
riot in 1969, we have never had racial or religious tension in the country. 
Thirdly, knowing others is a missiological concern. Jesus asks, "What do 
you say about me, and what do your neighbours of other faiths say about 
me?". Fourthly, there is an Islamic resurgence in Malaysia. In order to make 
an appropriate response, it is important for us to know the faith of our 
Muslim neighbours. 


More than half of the Christians, like the author of this paper, are converts 
from other religions. |! was a Hindu before. It is assumed that converts 
know their former religion. Comparatively, very few Muslims are converted 
to Christianity. Even after conversion we live with our loved ones who are 
not Christians. This situation is generally true for Hindu, Buddhist and Sikh 
converts. Further, 98% of the population is our non-Christian neighbour. In 
terms of social interaction, there is much opportunity. We observe all the 
major festivals of the four main religions. People do have opportunities to 
know at least part of the others’ faith. The mass media also helps us. In 
Malaysia, in order to know Hinduism, one must turn to the Tamil radio 
programme, Tamil newspapers and various Tamil monthlies. There is very 
little information on Buddhism from the press, radio or TV. As religious 
festivals are government public holidays, we have ‘open house’. This 
festival spirit helps us to visit people of other religions and to know other 
religions. In order to follow the various aspects of religion, especially in the 
case of Islam, we must read Utusan Melayu, one of the powerful Malay 
language daily newspapers. The Christian community, especially the Roman 
Catholic, publish CAN (Catholic Asian News) but only the English educated 
benefit from it. The Buddhist publish their magazine quarterly but again this 
is mainly available in the English language. 


In light of the above brief understanding of our situation, let me Suggest a 
tentative response. 


My first suggestion is that we need to look at the source of theological 
education. There is need for a new perspective. In Seminar! Theologi 
Malaysia, Kuala Lumpur, we have attempted to study the history, culture, 
philosophy and festivals of our neighbours of other faiths. This is a 
compulsory study for graduation. The approach is in terms of loving our 
God and loving our neighbours for this requires us to know God and our 
neighbours. However, in our seminaries the concern is expressed in 
‘missiological’ categories - the quest is to convert others and there is very 
little concern to understand our neighbours for what they are. 


Theological education for the laity is to equip them to be God's agent of 
salvation and of service. There are many ways of approaching it: Bible 
study must be carried out with our neighbours in mind; Christians must 
have the burden to make contact with neighbours to share the Gospel in 
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word and deed. Following the liturgical calendar, a special study may be 
offered (e.g. Light in Hinduism, forgiveness in Islam). During the Lenten 
period, a course on Islamic fasting may be offered and this would help 
introduce the Five Pillars. Christians may be encouraged to fast with others. 
During the Festival of Light, there can be further teaching on Light in the 
Bible, and introduce the Buddhist claim that Buddha is the light of Asia. It 
would also be appropriate to visit temples (Hindu and Buddhist) during their 
festivals. As we have the inter-religious body, the Malaysian Consultative 
Council of Christian, Buddhist, Sikh and Hindu we need to undertake suitable 
publications. These could be used in our Christian Education programme and 
by other religions. 


Conclusion 


Learning the faith of neighbours is a challenging task. Our first task is to 
know our own faith and know it in the light of others’ faith. In Malaysia, in 
the light of Vision 2020, religious education must be taken seriously. It is 
presupposed that each religion can make a lasting contribution. At this 
stage as the Malaysian government is only interested in moral education, it 
seems this responsibility may have to be carried out by religious bodies like 
the Council of Churches of Malaysia, or Christian Confederation of Malaysia, 
etc. An interreligious library may be of help in promoting knowledge of other 
religions. 


Learning the faith of others will challenge us to know our own. This study 
may help us to know one another better and help build a better society. Our 
evangelistic zeal, with a right approach, should take us close to be with and 
for our neighbours. Our closeness with God enables us to be close to others 
in solidarity. This relationship is to be expressed in all aspects - spiritual, 
social, political and economic. 


LIVING FAITH AND RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE IN INDONESIA 


- Rev. Dr. Victor |. Tanja - 


Preface 


To write an article on the subject of Muslim-Christian dialogue in Indonesia 
is, indeed, in line with the current need of promoting religious tolerance on 
the Indonesian political and religious scene. Being a nation of many varieties 
of ethnic and religious groups, and thanks to the strong desire of the people 
to be politically united, Indonesia exists and will continue to do so. The 
majority of the people are adherents of Islam, yet the country is not Islamic 
in the sense that the Constitution and civil law are far from being in 
accordance with the Islamic law on Shari’a. This is quite unique if we take 
into account the fact that Indonesia has the largest Muslim population in the 
world. This means that regardless of the fact that Muslims greatly 
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outnumber the other religious groups in the country, they do so in a limited 
sense in that they have failed to establish an Islamic state, as they would 
have liked to have done since the early years of independence. Our 
discussion will focus on this subject. 


The Pancasila 


The Pancasila, or Five Principles, is the ideological basis of the Indonesian 
state. It consists of five points, namely, the belief in the supreme oneness 
of God, humanitarianism, unity, democracy and social justice. In accepting 
these as basic principles, the majority of the people agreed to establish a 
non-lslamic and non-theocratic independent country instead of an Islamic 
one. What were the reasons behind this? First, the majority of Muslims in 
Indonesia are ethnically Javanese. This means they are mainly nominal 
Muslims with more secular political leaning. They casted their political lot 
by joining the secular nationalist political party rather than joining the Islamic 
one. Secondly, those who are practising Muslims among the Javanese 
adhered to the Islamic mysticism (Sufism) rather than to the legalistic 
interpretation of Islam. This also means that for these people, Islam is to be 
interpreted more as a personal religion and should not be understood as a 
political movement. So, for them, the government should not be involved 
in forcing Islamic law on Muslims in any aspect of life. Thirdly, this group 
of Muslims were already pleased with the fact that the first principle in the 
Pancasila was formulated in terms suitable with the Islamic teaching of 
tauhid (the oneness of God). This meant to them that although Indonesia 
is not an Islamic state it recognizes the basic right of the people to profess 
and practice their religions freely. 


What | have described above, however, is in contrast to the teaching of the 
mainstream religious thinkers. They look at the Pancasila state as only a 
temporary condition that could pave the way toward the realization of 
establishing an Islamic state. Their legalistic religious outlook, coupled with 
their view on Islam as a comprehensive and perfect way of life, divinely 
revealed to man to be adhered to, has led them to believe that an Islamic 
state is the only place for Muslims to exercise their basic rights and 
obligations as prescribed by Islamic law. 


Contemporary Muslim-Christian dialogue 


Despite what happened during the era of Sukarno, the present government 
of President Suharto is eager to put behind all the political upheaval and 
focus more attention on improving the country’s deteriorating economic 
condition. This means that the Pancasila has to be accepted by every citizen 
of Indonesia, not only as the political ideology of the state, but also as a 
working model for economic development. This is clearly indicated in the 
phrase "development as Pancasila in action". To live in harmony is the key 
phrase in understanding the new political order designed to foster economic 
prosperity. This involves the creation of harmonious relations between the 
various recognized religions (Islam, Christianity/Roman Catholicism, 
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Hinduism/Buddhism). In dealing with Muslims, the government created a 
council of ulama (Islamic priests) called MUI (Majelis Ulama Indonesia). The 
council serves aS a mediator between the government and the Islamic 
community in terms of conveying political and religious aspirations. This is 
also true for the Hindu/Buddhist religions, where the government created 
such a council of priests. In the Indonesian context, the term Christian is 
applicable to only various Protestant denominations, while Roman 
Catholicism is known by the name Roman Catholic. Long before the 
establishment of such councils, both Roman Catholics and Protestants had 
church-sponsored ecumenical bodies - Majelia Wali Gereja Indonesis (MAWI) 
or Council for Catholic Bishops in Indonesia, for the Catholics, and Dewan 
Gereja-gereja di Indonesia (DGI) or the Council of Churches in Indonesia, for 
most of the Protestants. These various religious bodies meet on many 
occasions to discuss mostly political topics that have relevance to the 
harmonious and peaceful co-existence among the various religious groups 
in the country. Religious issues are also discussed but mainly those having 
immediate effect on the political solution to the problem of national political 
stability. The forum for this purpose is called the Badan Musyawarsh Antar 
Umat Beragama, for the Body for Mutual Deliberation between Religious 
Communities. It is quite obvious therefore that in most cases the Muslim- 
Christian dialogue in Indonesia has been developing more toward formal 
discussion of mutual political interests than on informal talk on living faith 
and honest conviction. As such, the dialogue has been more or less the 
business of small groups of influential leaders in both communities. 


Future dialogue between people of living faiths 


Many observers of Islam from the Western world, including Dr. B.J. Boland, 
the author of The Struggle of /slam in Modern Indonesia, are struck by the 
fact that most literature on Islam in Indonesia is apologetic in nature and 
political in content. This is understandable since the Islam adhered to by 
many Muslims in Indonesia is the orthodox or orthopraxy one, the Sunni. 
Being so, the unity of the community is of primary concern. This unity is 
guided by the strict application of Islamic law, which presupposes a more 
political coherence among the members of the community. As long as this 
is the case, the Islamic teachings will no doubt go against the Indonesian 
political interest as a stated based on Pancasila, and that has been true 
throughout Indonesian history. In my judgement, our immediate task in 
Muslim-Christian dialogue is to find a common ground where both Muslims 
and Christians can live and work together without harming the unity of the 
country and without jeopardizing the unity of the Islamic community or the 
umma. To do this there are two needs to be worked out. Firstly, together 
with Muslims from all walks of life, Christians need to share their religious 
experience, that the deeper meaning of faith is to be found in the religion of 
the heart, and not of the law. This is quite Islamic because like the Sufis in 
all Muslim countries, they derive their religious sentiment also from the 
Quran and the Hadith. In the Indonesia context this is the only way open for 
Muslims to be fully in line with the ideas and objectives of the Pancasila 
state. Secondly, both Muslims and Christians should work together to 
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promote theological discussions that would result in the understanding of 
man as vice-regent of God in this world. Thus, regardless of their 
differences in religious conviction, but as fellow men living in the one world 
of God, they can enrich each other through each religious experience and be 
responsible for promoting a better quality of life and the well-being of people 
here on earth, of which the Indonesian state is an integral part. At the same 
time this also means that legal moralistic interpretation of religious doctrines 
needs to be avoided in any interfaith dialogue between the two 
communities. 


AN ENGLISH EXPERIENCE 


- Anne Davison - 


lam an Anglican and for ten years lived in a multi-faith area of West London. 
| worshipped at the local Anglican parish church. However, during my time 
there | became increasingly disturbed by the negative attitude of my fellow 
Christians towards their neighbours of other faiths, most of whom were 
Asian and a mixture of Hindu, Sikh and Muslim. 


My own reaction to this plurality was one of curiosity, almost fascination. 
What did it mean? How should | respond to my Muslim neighbour? How did 
all these people fit into God’s plan? | began asking questions, firstly from 
my own parish priest but was totally frustrated in my quest. | received no 
answers, merely indifference. But |! suspected that my priest simply didn’t 
know how to answer my questions. So | decided on two things. First, to 
start my own process of learning, and secondly to try to help others who 
were in the same position as myself. | therefore embarked upon a degree 
course in history and religious studies which covered comparative religion. 
At the same time | took every opportunity that presented itself within the 
church to learn more about my Christian faith. | then spent a year in 
Southall working on an interfaith programme, and !am now working towards 
a M.Phil. in Theology and Education in a multi-faith society. 


That is a very brief background to my story and perhaps explains why | am 
presently working on parish education. |! am convinced that we will only 
achieve better relationships between the faiths by providing more informed, 
more relevant parish education. | am also concentrating on adult education 
because in England many of our children receive multi-faith religious 
education in school. 


Our aim 
First of all, | think we have to be very clear about what we are aiming to do. 
What is our goal? As | understand it, we want to become more open, 


accepting and loving of our neighbours of other faiths, while at the same 
time remaining confident about our own Christian identity, and we want to 
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learn how to live together in justice and peace. We all agree, | think, that 
in order to achieve our goal we need to seriously reconsider how we learn 
and teach our faith in the context of religious pluralism. | do not necessarily 
see the task as one of learning objective facts about what other faiths 
believe. It may be very useful and interesting to study comparative religion 
in an objective, academic sense, indeed | have done so myself, but this 
exercise can be rather clinical and can miss the human aspect, the 
experiential. | do believe, however, that it is very important for Christians 
to understand something of the diversity within other faiths, that there is no 
true, pure, expression of Hinduism, Islam, Sikhism or Buddhism as there is 
no pure expression of Christianity. 


If we want to learn about other faiths, it must be in a dialogical relationship 
with our own faith. It has been said many times that this calls for a totally 
new approach to teaching and learning our own faith. It means that every 
aspect of our faith, our Scripture, our Tradition, our doctrines, our history, 
must be reflected upon, almost relearned, from a much wider perspective. 
| don’t think that any of us can under-estimate the enormity of this task. In 
effect we are calling for nothing less than a revolution in our educational 
process. But | think that we all believe that a revolution is necessary. 


The beginning of the revolution 


How do we start the revolution? In a sense the rumblings of discontent 
have been going on for some time and in educational terms a more explicit 
call for a revolution was heard in June 1985 in Kuala Lumpur at a 
conference organized by the World Council. At that time the topic for 
discussion was theological education for the ministry. But can we afford to 
wait for this new generation of ministers to be fed through the seminaries? 
What happens to the laity in the meantime? Sometimes revolutions have to 
start with people at the grassroots level. 


But how do we reach the people, and perhaps even more difficult, how do 
we attract their interest? It is certainly not as simple as addressing a group 
of theological students who, following a call to vocation, are neatly gathered 
together on a regular basis at a suitable venue. No, the laity are scattered, 
illusive, difficult to catch. They are not necessarily interested in learning and 
even if they are, resources in terms of manpower and money are scarce. 


The reality in England is that the laity can only be reached through the parish 
priest. My first step, therefore, was to try to gain access to the parishes. 
Remember that | am a lay person and a female at that. | have no easy way 
into the system. But in one sense that is an advantage. As | mentioned 
earlier, | am speaking from within the Anglican tradition of the Church of 
England, which is a very institutional organization. As a lay person | can 
enjoy a freedom that is denied the clergy. | don’t have to worry about 
upsetting the Area Dean or following the party line laid down by the Bishop. 
That does not mean, of course, that | can do and say what | like. If | did so, 
| would never get a hearing. What is probably more important from my point 
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of view is that | remain sensitive to the need for an ‘orthodox’ approach and 
not try to present anything too controversial at the early stages. 


My first obstacle was that of institutionalism. Each diocese is autonomous 
and very much influenced by the theological outlook of the presiding bishop. 
So, for example, some dioceses will have a person to oversee interfaith 
issues and others will not. Some dioceses will have an adult education 
officer and others will not. At the present time, the London Area of Stepney 
has three, the London Area of Willesden has one, but neither Edmonton nor 
Kensington Area have had any staff for several years. 


So the first problem to be faced is how to "get in", who to contact? My 
experience is beginning to show that the educationalists are the key to 
"getting in". However, whereas the educationalists are very positive about 
providing this kind of education, it is still not easy for them to get into the 
parish. The reality is that some priests simply do not want adult education 
in their parish, let alone multi-faith education. The whole process can be 
fraught with frustration, it takes time and perseverance but it can succeed, 
as my own experience has shown. 


How do we capture interest? 


In the Church of England only a small minority of adults receive any form of 
education beyond confirmation classes, apart from preaching and the 
occasional Bible study group, Lent or Advent course. We do not have a 
solid structure into which to plug. Wecan to nothing about the structure, 
we have to work with the tools we have. But we can do something about 
how to "package" what we have to offer. First of all we have to present the 
topic in such a way that it relates to the experience of the people, and 
secondly we have to make the programme sound interesting and challenging 
but accessible, in other words, not too academic. 


| can identify possibly three groups of adults who probably have different 
learning needs. The first group would be the equivalent of the adult 
confirmation class. The second, which | believe is our most important and 
largest target group, are those Christians who are “unreflective" about their 
faith. Generally speaking this group will be inward looking and reluctant to 
acknowledge the reality of our pluralistic society. The third group are those 
Christians who are already open and outward-looking. 


Let us return to the second group, which | believe is our greatest challenge. 
How do we get them interested in what amounts to relearning their faith? 
Terms like "lecture", "seminar", "conference", even "class" may well put 
people off. When | was recently working on this problem with my colleague 
we began with a title "Interfaith dialogue and the Parish" for a Saturday 
workshop. We quickly realized that "interfaith dialogue" could be an 
immediate obstacle for some people. We therefore changed our title to 
"living with people of other faiths". We then had to find some wording to 
describe the day that would relate to their experience. We suggested some 
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situations such as the following: 


Your children come home from school and tell you that they are going 
to act in a Hindu play. How do you feel about this? 


You are a member of your Parochial Church Council and you have 
received a request from a Sikh group to use your Church Hall on a 
regular basis for prayer meetings. How do you respond? 


The purpose of such questions is to highlight the presence of people of other 
faiths as a reality which touches all our lives in one way or another. We 
then suggested that people simply "come along to share and discuss how 
we might respond to some of these issues". There was no suggestion of a 
class or lecture. | believe that we have to start where the people are and 
that the first task is simply to bring the lay person to the point where he or 
she can begin to accept our pluralist society as fact and not fantasy. it is 
only when we reach this stage that we can start to redo our theology. 


Assessing learning needs 


Assuming that we have at last managed to bring a group of people together, 
we now have to assess learning needs. We therefore need to raise the 
group’s critical consciousness through a process of problem-posing, not 
problem-solving, to use Paulo Friere’s terms. There is no point in our 
proposing a course on "the universal role of the Holy Spirit" or "the 
uniqueness of Christ" because neither necessarily comes across as relevant 
to this group of inward-looking laypersons. However, through a process of 
problem-posing, individuals may begin to question for themselves whether 
or not the Holy Spirit might be at work through the prayers of that Sikh 
group who wanted to use the Church Hall. This could lead to a whole 
course on the particular and the universal role of the Holy Spirit. This, in 
fact, has been my own area of research. The guiding principle has to be 
that the laity must recognize their own need, they must want to learn for 
themselves. 


Other problem-posing situations and responses may lead us into other areas, 
for example, revelation, Scripture in the world faiths, the Bible and people 
of other faiths, the role of gods/idols/icons, symbolism, myth, the list is 
endless. We must be sensitive to the group, listen and respect their present 
understanding of their faith and then gently try to open up the issues. 
Speaking from within the British Anglican context, | am particularly aware 
of the need for sensitivity because many of we British find it very difficult 
to discuss our faith. It is something too personal and traditionally, is simply 
"not done". In this respect | have found my time in Geneva mixing with all 
Christian traditions and nationalities very refreshing. 


| mentioned two other groups. First those new to Christianity. | believe that 


Our approach here should mirror what we are aiming to do in the seminary. 
By that | mean that from the very beginning we need to move to a more 
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integrated approach and very possibly a more theocentric approach. We 
need to emphasise more God's universal act in creation, in re-creation, in 
continuing sanctification and reconciliation. When we look at the Gospels 
we must paint a broader picture. If we are true to the Gospels we will be 
presenting a diversity of christologies. 


We have just said that we must not be too academic in our approach with 
lay people, but we do have a duty to be honest to Scripture and to also draw 
upon the work of theologians. The wisdom and logos christologies are 
particularly helpful in understanding pluralism but | believe that the doctrine 
of the Trinity can be made far more use of. We have the work of Raimundo 
Panikker, Jurgen Moltmann and Leonardo Boff, to name just a few, all of 
whom draw out the importance of the doctrine of the Trinity for 
understanding both the particularity and the universality of God’s 
relationship to creation. An emphasis on trinitarian teaching should also 
allay the fears of those critics of dialogue who accuse many practitioners of 
abandoning christology altogether. 


Our third group, those | term "outward-looking", are the least problematic 
in that they are already sensitive to our pluralistic world. This group would 
perhaps welcome a course on "the universal role of the Holy Spirit". But 
even with this group, if we don’t supply them with what they need, with 
nourishment, with stimulation, we may well lose them altogether. 


| will finish by saying just a few words about resources. In Britain | think 
that we are particularly lucky because we have many resources close at 
hand. Apart from the various publications, videos can be borrowed from 
religious education centres, speakers of other faiths can be invited to talk to 
a group, visits to places of worship can be organized or it is possible to join 
in the activities of a local interfaith group. 


There is, however, one area which as far as | know has not yet received 
much attention and yet has great potential. Religious Education is 
compulsory in British schools and today that education Is beginning to reflect 
our multi-faith society. Over the past ten years the education authorities 
have produced some excellent material for use in schools at all levels. | 
believe the churches could benefit enormously if we could gain access to 
this material. | would like to see a positive relationship between the schools 
and the churches as they work together in this area. | would like to see the 
possibility of sharing resources. For example, the school making use of the 
churches for their religious education and lay people being able to visit 
schools and perhaps sit in on religious education classes. This does already 
happen in England in some community schools. 


| hope that what | have said gives you a glimpse of what | am presently 
trying to do in England. It is only a beginning and only a drop in the ocean 
but | do believe, in England at least, that some of the issues we have been 
talking about are now being taken Seriously. 


A 


SPECIFIC ISSUES IN CHRISTIANS AND MUSLIMS LIVING 
AND WORKING TOGETHER IN EUROPE 


- Rev. Ge Speelmann (Netherlands) - 


"Living and working together" suggests close contact between Christians 
and Muslims. This is, however, rarely the case in the European context. 
Many active, involved Christians live in different neighbourhoods, have 
different professions and participate in different social networks than most 
Muslims. The chances of Christians and Muslims meeting socially in my 
country are minimal. 


Why? In my country (but also in many other European countries) many 
mainstream churches have list their working-class members. Churches are 
strong in areas and neighbourhoods where middle-class people live and in 
the countryside. They are weak or disappearing in inner city areas and 
poorer neighbourhoods. This is just where most Muslims in Europe live. 
There are some churches that do not fit into this scheme: Pentecostal 
churches, migrant churches and some RC parishes. 


There are exceptions: Christians and Muslims who do meet. Especially at 
schools, Muslim and Christian young people meet. Sometimes 
neighbourhood churches try to organize contacts with a neighbouring 
mosque. Many Christian women give language courses to Muslim women. 
Also, some Muslims are middle-class. This is more so for Great Britain and 
France than for the Netherlands and Germany. 


As Muslims and Christians do not often meet, they tend to have stereotyped 
images of each other. Events elsewhere in the world reinforce those 
images. Many Christians in the Netherlands are genuinely afraid that the 
Muslims will take over our society (note that Muslims form about 3% of our 
population, have no members in Parliament, are mostly of lower income 
groups and hardly ever have more than basic education). This fear stems 
partly from developments in other parts of the world: Sudan, Egypt, Algeria, 
Saudi Arabia, Nigeria. Muslims are often afraid of the opposite: that 
Christians will convert their children to Christianity or ‘the West’. They have 
their set images of ‘the West’: the world of glamour and immorality they 
see on T.V. every night. 

This leads to the conclusion that one of the first issues is: how can we make 
Christians and Muslims meet socially and break down their mutual 
prejudices? 


Now for some more specific issues. The first that comes to mind is: 


racism. Muslims in Europe are seen by other Europeans as: strangers, 
people with a different and rather barbarous culture, people who will never 
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really belong to Europe. Some young Muslims are campaigning against 
racism,and they get the support of some groups of young Christians. Some 
imams are giving lectures, explaining that racism is against the message of 
Islam, thereby criticising their own community (there is considerable 
prejudice from Muslims to other Muslims). 


An issue that plays a background role in meetings of church and mosque 
people is ‘secularisation’. European society, and more especially Dutch 
society, is very secularised. Secularisation has two faces: an outer and an 
inner face. Externally, secularisation implies that less people feel involved 
in the churches as social organisations. But it goes beyond that. People 
don’t want to become too involved in any sort of social organisation. 
Political parties, sports clubs, youth organisations, charities and 
neighbourhood associations all have to deal with a dwindling membership. 
There is less social control, more freedom for individuals, but also more 
loneliness, less sense of belonging. Internally, believers are losing many of 
the dogmas of the ‘old time religion’. Again, this can give people the chance 
to formulate what they, themselves believe, without having to rely on the 
authority of others. But it also leads to a loss of inner certainty. Now, 
Christians in Europe are often thinking that these processes are only 
experienced by Christians and Europeans. The Muslims and Turks in their 
societies seem to have retained much of the community-sense and 
unmoveable beliefs that we have lost. This is not true, however. Most 
Muslim migrants in Europe are very directly touched by secularisation. Most 
young people are not often seen in the mosque. Many young Moroccans in 
the Netherlands, for instance, are causing their parents much worry because 
they no longer automatically accept what the imam says about the faith. 
They can easily opt out of the Moroccan community and often do so. 
Parents feel they are losing their children to European secular society. 
Muslim parents often react just as many Christians do,by closing up: they 
try to marry their children to partners from ‘back home’, who grew up (they 
assume) within the old value system. They become very active mosque 
visitors. They are involved in the ‘jJamaat al-tabligh’ or other Islamic 
movements. 


But some Muslims see new chances because of secularisation. They are 
now free to formulate their own questions, to read the Qur’an for 
themselves and to hear from Christians what they believe. 


| think Muslims and Christians in Europe should talk about secularisation; 
their fears, their sense of loss, but also the possibilities they see. It is a 
subject that touches both faith communities. 


Meeting Muslims or thinking about meeting Muslims is posing questions for 
Christians about interreligious dialogue. | think these questions (at least in 
Europe) have some connection with the uncertainties of secularisation. 
Christians wonder what the aims and purposes should be of a meeting with 
Muslims. Should we try to make Muslims members of our faith community? 
Or should we learn from what they know (or claim to know) about God? Or 
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does ‘dialogue’ mean that we should do a little bit of both? Closely linked 
with these questions is, of course, the question whether we as Christians 
have something in common with Muslims religiously. As far as | can see, 
most Muslims in Europe do not come up with these types of questions. 
There are differences of opinion among Muslims about the usefulness of 
having contacts with Christians. Those that favour isolation often argue 
that the only purpose Christians can have is to convert Muslims to 
Christianity; therefore any contact with Christians can be damaging. Others 
argue that Christians at least believe in something. They should therefore 
be the Muslims’ most natural allies in Europe. 


A more specific issue is that of mixed marriages. The number of mixed 
marriages between Muslim men and Christian women is on the increase in 
Europe. It should also be noted that in some countries there is a modest 
increase of marriages between Muslim women and Christian men - a sure 
sign of secularisation. Quite often the Christian marriage partner is not a 
regular church-goer, and the Muslim partner a nominal Muslim. Yet, these 
marriages often lead to the conversion to Islam of the Christian partner: it 
is more important to the Muslim family that their son-in-law or daughter-in- 
law should belong to the ‘right’ faith than it is to the Christian family. The 
decision to take on Islam is often taken after children have been born. 
Parents don’t want their children to grow up without a faith or between 
faiths. Sometimes considerable pressure is put on the Christian partner to 
accept Islam. This can create quite a tension for the person involved. There 
are cases where both partners retain their own faith. Sometimes this 
happens because they are both strongly committed to it, and they decide to 
respect the others’ commitment. Sometimes it happens because they are 
both rather indifferent believers. In both cases tensions can build up when 
children are born. Suddenly, both partners realise that they want to pass on 
their own faith tradition to their children. Even when they have thought 
about this before, and have come to a prior agreement, their views can 
change when the child is there. 


People who enter a mixed marriage often experience hostility from both 
families and both faith communities. Added to this, there are other factors 
that make it more difficult to make their marriage a success: racial 
prejudice, differences in culture and (sometimes) social class, language 
problems. It is not surprising, therefore, that many mixed marriages end in 
divorce. Divorces are often followed up by a fight about the guardianship 
of the children. 


Many pastors are trying to find ways to help young couples in a mixed 
relationship to work things out. | also know of some imams who are active 
in this field. They tend to stress the negative aspects of mixed marriage | 
mentioned above. Mixed marriages can alienate Muslim and Christian 
communities and families from each other. There is, however, a more 
positive side: if a couple succeeds in making their mixed marriage go, they 
can become bridge-builders between their families and communities. 
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INTER-RELIGIOUS WORSHIP AND PRAYER 


- Hans Ucko - 


The Office on Interreligious Relations has, together with the Pontifical 
Council for Interreligious Dialogue, launched a study project on interreligious 
prayer and worship. Such an incentive surfaces from many and varied parts 
of the oikumene, either as a result of an experience in interreligious dialogue 
or to exposure to an interreligious reality. Different reasons therefore propel 
Christians to engage in interreligious worship and prayer, or to ask how they 
should understand these challenges. The following reflections try to highlight 
some of the questions and challenges. 


For some Christians inter-faith worship is the culminating point of 
interreligious dialogue. This could be the case, for example, in study groups, 
local interfaith groups and as the crowning apex of interreligious conferences 
and similar events. Other Christians ask themselves if interreligious worship, 
prayer and meditation should not actually be the beginning of an 
interreligious spiritual pilgrimage; that this common search actually would, 
much more than words, promote dialogue and lead to better cooperation in 
multi-religious societies. 


Individual Christians, who have lived in dialogue with people of other faiths 
and shared in depth the spiritualities of these faiths, find that they have 
grown as Christians. They may have immersed themselves in Buddhist or 
Hindu spiritualities, following their ancient disciplines, or have lived in Zen 
monasteries and Hindu ashram.' They may be part of the international 
exchange of monastics from Catholic and Buddhist monasteries and 
convents. 


There may be among Christians a conscious attempt to embrace, one way 
or another, the religious experience of the other and make it part of one’s 
own Spiritual life. There is here a wide range of positive affirmations of 
interreligious prayer and worship. There could be a_wholehearted 
appreciation of the theological legitimacy of other religions, encouraging 
Christians to engage fully in the worship life of the other. There could be an 
openness to welcome people of other faiths to participate in Christian 
liturgical services. 


It is not apparent that these views are advocated by the majority of 
Christians engaged in interreligious dialogue. There are those who question 
interreligious worship and prayer. It is in the realm of interreligious worship 
and prayer that the scope and spectrum of interreligious dialogue, in all its 


' See here e.g. Spirituality in Interfaith Dialogue, ed. T.Arai/W.Ariarajah, 
WCC, Geneva 1989, 103 pp. 
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dimensions, becomes manifest. It can no longer be reduced to a solely 
intellectual exercise. We stand or kneel before God and the reality of our 
exercise in.interreligious dialogue is suddenly an integral part of our prayer 
and worship. Our dedication to interreligious dialogue is suddenly interacting 
with our devotion and worship life. 


The world: has become multi-religious and it is no longer unusual to be 
invited to the worship service of another religion. One is pleased to 
participate. It is an example of good and hospitable relations to be present 
when neighbours are praying. But one’s pleasure is divided. One doesn’t 
know how to behave and what are the limits. Can one, as a Christian, eat 
the prasad after the Hindu pdja or join with Sikhs in the Gurdwara in the 
eating of Kara-parshad? Can one bow before the Buddha or join in the 
chanting? 


Usually interreligious worship and prayer comes out of a context of shared 
concern in: community. In many parts of the world the Gulf War brought 
together Jews, Christians and Muslims in various ways that could be 
categorized as interreligious worship and prayer. There was a sharing of 
each other's holy scriptures, there were moments of praying next to each 
other or engaging in some kind of common prayer.? In some parts of the 
world, interreligious worship can express national coherence, like civic 
holidays and community celebrations (e.g. in the U.K. the Observance for 
Commonwealth Day). These are demonstrations of unity in spite of religious 
differences. Events like these can remain chance encounters of a more or 
less impersonal nature, but there are interreligious worships and prayers of 
amore personal, deliberate and public nature: weddings, celebrations, family 
events. 


? The following prayer authored by Christian, Jewish and Muslim clergy 
was used in many places in inter-religious worships around the time of the 
Gulf War: 

Eternal God, Creator of the universe, there is no God but You. 
Great and wonderful are Your works, wondrous are your ways. 
Thank You for the many splendoured variety of Your creation. 
Thank You for the many ways we affirm Your presence and purpose, 
and the freedom to do so. 

Forgive our violation of Your creation. 

Forgive our violence toward each other. 

We stand in awe and gratitude for Your persistent love 

for each and all of Your children. 

Christian, Jew, Muslim, 

as well as those with other faiths. 

Grant to all and our leaders attributes of the strong; 

mutual respect in words and deed, 

restraint in the exercise of power, and 

the will for peace with justice, for all. 

Eternal God, Creator of the universe, there is no God but You. Amen. 
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Dealing with interreligious dialogue, we are expected to respond to these 
realities. There are those who would appreciate having clear guidelines, 
maintaining that such would be a witness to people of other faiths. By 
Stating what is allowed and what is not allowed, we would stake out the 
confines of religious pluralism and the limits of interreligious worship and 
prayer. Others say that clear guidelines, stating what is acceptable and 
what is forbidden, could easily break fragile relations in interreligious 
dialogue. 


The World Day of Prayer for Peace held at Assisi 27 October 1986 was the 
first interreligious prayer meeting officially organized by the Vatican. A clear 
distinction was made: the participants did not come to pray together, they 
came together to pray. This raises the question whether we can actually 
pray together. Are people of different faiths actually “doing intrinsically the 
same thing when they worship, or ...is (it) a case of separate and different 
things being done side by side?".* Do we really mean the same when we, 
as people of different religions, speak of concepts such as peace and 
justice? 


Do we impose or force our understanding of certain matters upon other 
religions? "If Christians worship with others who do not share their faith, it 
must not be assumed that the act of common worship somehow cause all 
present to be embraced in a Christian context. Christians should be aware 
of that false universality which imagines that it can "Christianize" other 


faiths, stripping them of their own separate identity and authenticity".* 


There is a particular angle in the Jewish-Christian interreligious worship to 
be observed. Christianity came out of Judaism. "Because of its dependency 
on Judaism, Christian worship invariably includes words drawn from more 
than one faith".° "Christianity began as a religion of the Middle East, 
Semitic in culture and Judaic in its forms of belief and worship. Jesus was 
a Jew, who spoke Aramaic, attended the service in the synagogue, 
worshipped in the temple, and celebrated the Last Supper according to 
Jewish rites. His thinking moreover, was moulded by the traditions and 
customs of the Palestine in which he lived. But as Christianity came to break 


with Judaism, so this Jewish Christianity faded into the past".°® 


3. Quoted from Inter-faith Worship? by P. Akehurst/R.W.F. Wotton, 
Grove Booklet on Ministry and Worship, No.52, 1977. 


* Interfaith Worship: Counsel for Lutherans; Lutheran Council in the USA, 
1986, published in Current Dialogue 12/1987. 


& United Reformed Church, U.K.; Statement on Worship with People of 
Other Faiths 28.3. 


© Bede Griffiths in Wayne Teasdale, Towards a Christian Vedanta, Asian 
Trading Coporation, Bangalore, 1987, p.lll. 
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One of the consequences of Jewish-Christian dialogue has been the 
discovery of the Christian roots in Judaism. This has led to worship and 
prayer unfolding out of this discovery. Although these worships are called 
Jewish-Christian, they mostly attract Christian participants. ’ 


Such services are mostly conducted in a neutral place. Should they take 
place in a church, Christian symbols might be covered or removed. In the 
booklet "Multi-faith Worship?" the following remark is made: "But this would 
be to attempt to turn a church into that which it is not; a church is not and 
Cannot be ‘neutral ground’...®  Christian-Jewish services are often a 
Christian service with a Jewish participation. The basic concept is Christian: 
free prayers are uncommon in Judaism. Readings are most often from the 
Old Testament, Torah-texts, creation texts, election texts. These texts 
correspond to basic tenets in Judaism. The idea seems to be to 
"demonstrate" the intrinsic relationship between Jews and Christians and to 
"drive home" that the old covenant is valid also post Christum. Respect for 
Judaism is a recurrent ingredient in such services. Even New Testament 
texts seem chosen so as to affirm living Judaism. These worship services 
contain few, if any, christological or trinitarian affirmations. The reading of 
the Psalms are not concluded by the trinitarian doxology. It is assumed that 
this is done to make sure that no offense is taken by Jews present. There 
is a question to be answered here and it goes beyond the parameters of 
Christian-Jewish interreligious worship. How do we _ understand a 
interreligious service, where one tries to "please" the other only by reducing 
his/her own identity? Is it worship to "demonstrate" affinity, agreement, 
shared concerns, et cetera? Is there not a risk that veneration, glorification 
and adoration of God disappears, when the worship is set up to “educate” 
the participants, how they should feel or think about this or that? 


It is not uncommon that Christians who have been exposed to the living 
reality of Judaism, will try to assimilate with Christian praxis some of the 
characteristics of Jewish worship life, the celebration of shabbat, the 
celebration of the Passover meal, seder. Sometimes these celebrations are 
made part of Christian worship life. NT quotations are added, a typological 
use of the Jewish celebration is not unusual. Jews in the interreligious 
dialogue do not view easily such an expropriation of holy texts, holy prayers 
and holy rituals. Does this phenomenon transcend Jewish-Christian dialogue 
and does it consequently call us to further reflection? 


Christians who have been exposed to interreligious worship and prayer 
sometimes fear that they are participating in services where elements from 


’ The following information is all from Gemeinsame Christlich-jtidische 


Gottesdienste? Analyse - Grundfragen - Vorschlage. Ed. Arnulf Baumann, 
Ulrich Schwemer, VELKD/KLAK. 


® Multi-faith Worship? Questions and suggestions from the Inter-faith 
Consultative Group, Church House Publishing, London 1992, p.47. 
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a variety of religions are blended together, that they are participating in 
syncretism. Is there in Christian worship a legitimate use of prayers, 
scripture, Spiritual techniques from other religious traditions? How do 
followers of other religions look upon that Christians use what is holy and 
revered? 


When we deal with interreligious worship and prayer, we will have to give 
some attention to the theological perspectives and the witness of Scripture. 
"The Melchizedek incident (Genesis 14) and the story of Balaam (Number 
22-24) are a recognition in the Old Testament that God not only speaks to 
and through those who stand outside God's chosen people, but that he uses 
them to speak to us, in order to enlarge our vision".® Is there also a lesson 
to be learned from the words of Jesus to the Samaritan woman (John 4), 
that we ‘worship what we don’t know’, that actually our worship as it is, 
will "be provisional and anticipatory, pointing beyond itself".'° 
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THE CARIBBEAN CONFERENCE OF CHURCHES 


The Caribbean Conference of Churches with financial assistance from the 
Lutheran Church of America and with the cooperation of the Guyana Council 
of Churches, invited people of different faiths in the Caribbean to a 
Consultation on Inter-Faith Dialogue, from 4-7 March 1993 in Georgetown, 
Guyana. The gathering was addressed by representatives of different 
religious traditions as well as visitors from American churches. Five groups 
discussed the themes - religions and politics, race, gender, economics and 
culture. Out of the deliberations there came the following resolutions: 


ah The Consultation on Inter-Faith Dialogue has revealed the extent to 
which cordiality and respect have displaced prejudice and ignorance 
in the relations among the faith communities in the Caribbean. Our 
religious communities are challenged to reproduce this transformation 
in the everyday life of the villages, towns and cities of the Caribbean. 


2 The presence of members of faith communities from North America 
served to remind us how much we need and mutually benefit from 
sharing together as we seek to safeguard the benefits and minimize 
the difficulties which flow from our geographical proximity. 


Ss Processes of atonement and reconciliation must be promoted in all 
our faith communities. Such exercises should be rooted in critical 
appraisals of our own past practices and beliefs, especially those 
which have served to foster triumphalism or prejudice in our 
members. Setting aside impulses to domination will pave the way for 
opportunities of healing actions and reconciling deeds to arise 
between our faith communities. 


4. Solidarity, understood as identifying with members of other faiths in 
need, is a hallmark of reconciliation. As an extension of this concern 
we may reflect on how many of our current faith activities are 
adequately inclusive of members of other faiths. 


3) A deep desire was expressed for a greater understanding of each 
other's faiths as lived experiences. Uni-faith gatherings frequently 
spend considerable time analyzing how dialogue should take place. 
By contrast this consultation, though called by Christians, provided 
an opportunity for people of several faiths to dialogue with one 
another. There were no stated pre-conditions. The consultation 
experience reinforced the conviction that fully multi-faith gatherings 
for sharing experiences can provide an authentic foundation for 
greater respect and understanding. 


6. Concern was expressed over the vulnerability of inter-faith activity 
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teh. 
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degenerating into a overt form of proselytism. The difficult areas of 
conversion between faiths and inter-faith marriages are matters which 
should be placed on the agenda for future discussions arising out of 
this consultation. 


Opportunities to strengthen our inter-faith relationships frequently 
arise, especially in matters involving social justice and human dignity. 
In many instances, these opportunities present themselves in the 
guise of issues relating to refugees, migrants, indigenous peoples and 
a range of concerns rooted in inequality and racial and other forms of 
discrimination. In particular, in our Caribbean region the consultation 
suggests that solidarity with the peoples of Haiti and Cuba can 
provide opportunities for inter-faith action and dialogue. 


Our moral authority to demand greater attention by the State to 
matters of dignity and justice will be more effective in the extent to 
which our communities themselves reflect these values. To this end, 
our faith communities should present a living model of the 
communities we wish our national societies to become. An important 
and effective resource in the Caribbean is its education system. The 
consultation recommended the use of our school system and other 
formal modes of education be enlisted in the process of continuing 
inter-faith dialogue. 


The consultation heard many encouraging examples of inter-faith 
initiatives taking place in North and South America and the Caribbean 
region as a source of hope and encouragement. 


Our common.expressions of concern for the quality of life in the 
Caribbean should also provide the basis for theological reflection in 
order to deepen our understanding both of our faith and traditions and 
those of other faiths. Such reflections will prevent separation of our 
inter-faith activities from their roots in our faith communities, and 
their manipulation for political reasons. 


The variety of religious faith in the Caribbean should be valued as an 
asset rather than a liability. An important goal in all inter-faith 
initiatives in the Caribbean both at the level of concern and of 
theological reflection must be tolerance in diversity. In the small, 
highly diverse world of the Caribbean tolerance for difference is 
essential for survival as peaceful societies. To this extent religious 
practices which are disrespectful of such variety are to be deplored 
and discouraged. 


The positive experience of the consultation evoked many expressions 
of support for a mechanism to ensure its continuity. Suggestions 
took generally two forms, one which sought formal structure 
identifying faith communities with the goal of greater levels of inter- 
faith action and a second which emphasized opportunities of working 
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and sharing together. 


13. The purpose of this consultation is primarily to identify an agenda, so 
to speak, of future action. To this extent, while many issues have 
been raised none have been resolved and some have not been 
adequately formulated. One such issue is the role and status of 
women. While atonement is required for the extent to which religious 
practices and beliefs have contributed to abuse and discrimination 
against women, more constructive exchanges are needed to identify 
further steps which should be taken in this area. 








BUILDING GOOD RELATIONS WITH PEOPLE 
OF DIFFERENT FAITHS AND BELIEFS 


THE INTER FAITH NETWORK FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM 


In Britain today, people of many different faiths and beliefs live side by side. 
The opportunity lies before us to work together to build a society rooted in 
the values we treasure. But this society can only be built on a sure 
foundation of mutual respect, openness and trust. This means finding ways 
to live our lives of faith with integrity, and allowing others to do so too. Our 
different religious traditions offer us many resources for this and teach us 
the importance of good relationships characterised by honesty, compassion 
and generosity of spirit. The Inter Faith Network offers the following code 
of conduct for encouraging and strengthening these relationships. 


As members of the human family, we should show each other respect and 
courtesy. In our dealings with people of other faiths and beliefs this means 
exercising good will and: 


[e) Respecting other people’s freedom within the law to express their 
beliefs and convictions. 


fe) Learning to understand what others actually believe and value, and 
letting them express this in their own terms. 


fe) Respecting the convictions of others about food, dress and social 
etiquette and not behaving in ways which cause needless offence. 





fe) Recognising that all of us at times fall short of the ideals of our own 
tradition and never comparing our own ideals with other people’s 
practices. 
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fe) | Working to prevent disagreement from leading to conflict. 
(a) Always seeking to avoid violence in our relationships. 


When we talk about matters of faith with one another, we need to do so 
with sensitivity, honesty and straightforwardness. This means: 


(@) Recognising that listening as well as speaking is necessary for a 
genuine conversation. 


fe) Being honest about our beliefs and religious allegiances. 

fe) Not misrepresenting or disparaging other people’s beliefs and 
practices. 

fe) Correcting misunderstanding or misrepresentation not only of ourown 


but also of other faiths whenever we come across them. 


Being straightforward about our intentions. 


fe) Accepting that in formal inter faith meetings there is a particular 
responsibility to ensure that the religious commitment of all 
those who are present will be respected. 


All of us want others to understand and respect our views. Some people 
will also want to persuade others to joint their faith. In a multi faith society 
where this is permitted, the attempt should always be characterised by self- 
restraint and a concern for the other’s freedom and dignity. This means: 


fe) Respecting another person’s expressed wish to be /eft alone. 

fe) Avoiding imposing ourselves and our views on individuals or 
communities who are in vulnerable situations in ways which exploit 
these. 

1O} Being sensitive and courteous. 

fe) Avoiding violent action or language, threats, manipulation, improper 


inducements, or the misuse of any kind of power. 
fe) Respecting the right of others to disagree with us. 


Living and working together is not always easy. Religions harnesses deep 
emotions which can sometimes take destructive forms. Where this happens, 
we must draw on our faith to bring about reconciliation and understanding. 
The truest fruits of religion are healing and positive. We have a great deal 
to learn from one another which can enrich us without undermining our own 
identities. Together, listening and responding with openness and respect, 
we can move forward to work in ways that acknowledge genuine 
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differences but build on shared hopes and values. 


The Inter Faith Network is a national organisation linking nearly 70 
organisations, including representative bodies of all Britain’s major faith 
communities. The Inter Faith Network for the United Kingdom was 
established in 1987 to provide a more effective organisational framework for 
encouraging contact and dialogue at all levels between different faith 
communities in the United Kingdom. 


It is a body with charitable status which aims to "advance public knowledge 
and mutual understanding of the teaching, traditions and practices of the 
different faith communities in Britain, including an awareness of their 
distinctive features and of their common ground, and to promote good 
relations between persons of different religious faiths." The code of conduct 
was produced and endorsed by its affiliated organisations in 1993: the 
International Year of Inter Religious Understanding and Co-operation. The 
Network hopes it will become the basis for discussion around the country, 
and will help towards building good relations between people of different 
faiths in Britain. 


If you would like to find out more about the Network, please write to: 


The Inter Faith Network for the UK, 5-7 Tavistock Place, London WC1H 
9SS, or telephone 071 388 OOO8. 


Do you know about the 
SHAP CALENDAR OF RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS 


This useful booklet, together with an attractive wall chart, may 
be obtained from: 


Shap Working Party, 
c/o The National Society’s RE Centre, 
23 Kensington Square, London W8 5HN. 
Tel? 071-937 4241 Fax: 071-938 "2004 
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BOOK REVIEW 


RELIGIONEN IM GESPRACH (RIG 2): ENGEL - ELEMENTE - 
EMERGIEN 

Edited by Reinhard Kirste, Paul Schwarzenau, Udo Tworuschka. 
Zimmerman Druck + Verlag, Balve, 1992, pp.716. 


It is under the heading of Hamlet's words to Horatio, "There are more things 
in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy" that 
this voluminous book is written, and one wonders if all these things might 
be found in this book. It is a dense collection of fundamental aspects on 
interreligious dialogue. Articles on the main theme "Angels, Elements and 
Energies", documents and reports from various interreligious events, book 
reviews on dialogue and multicultural aspects, and a review of publications 
dealing with the interreligious dimensions of the.theme. The variety of 
subjects, the pedagogical approaches of many of the authors ensure that 
this book will remain a book of reference for anyone dealing with the issues 
of interreligious relations and dialogue. 


This volume was intended to be number 2 in a series called "Jahrbuch ftir 
Interreligidse Begegnungen". Number 1 (Gemeinsam vor Gott - Religionen 
im Gesprach) appeared in 1990/91. However the decision was made not to 
continue with this mode of year book in the fear that one might easily 
become victim of élitist research. Instead it was felt that the publication 
should serve the cause of interreligious dialogue and challenge people to deal 
with these questions. The year book became RIG (Religionen im Gesprach) 
and will appear every second year. 


The editorial board of RIG is impressive and truly dialogical. Scholars of 
other faiths like Hasan Askari and Lionel Blue, scholars from universities and 
dialogue-centres such as Leonard Swidler, Jérgen Nielsen and Anton 
Wessels guarantee that the other faiths are not described from outside but 
aS an expression of a constant dialogue. Although the title Religionen im 
Gesprach might suggest that the religions are reified, the various 
contributions illustrate a living testimony of people of other faiths. 


The thematic part of Religionen im Gesprach: Engel - Elemente - Energien 
cover articles on angels and spirits. The reader will meet Marc Chagall’s 
angel, the guardian-angel, man and woman as "a little lower than angels", 
angels in Hinduism, Islam and Buddhism. The controversial Canberra 
keynote address by Chung, Hyun Kyung, "Come, Holy Spirit, renew the 
whole creation" is also there. This address is commented upon by Konrad 
Raiser in a lucid article on syncretism and interreligious dialogue. 

The next volume, to appear in 1994, has already been allotted a theme: 
Interreligidser Dialog zwischen Tradition und Moderne. The editors have 
already managed in the 1992 edition to make interreligious dialogue 
something which feels part of a long tradition and which projects the reader 
towards an unknown future. 
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TELLING TALES: Making Sense of Christian and Judaic Nonsense 
The Urgency and Basis for Judeo-Christian Dialogue 

Jacob Neusner. Foreword by Martin E. Marty 

Westminster/John Knox Press, Louisville, Kentucky, 1993, pp.176. 


"Jacob Neusner makes the astonishing claim that Judaeo-Christian dialogue 
is nonexistent... This book is substantive. I/t suggests what both parties 
(Christians and Jews) might do and say as first works and words when they 
undertake dialogue. If they are realistic, frank, aware of their own stories, 
they can further such dialogue. If they keep making up ‘soft versions’ of 
their own tradition, they will produce mush or hypocrisy." - From the 
Foreword 


Instead of having dialogue, Christians and Jews have been exchanging 
monologues - parallel lines that never meet, says Jacob Neusner. This is 
because neither Christians nor Jews have viewed each other according to 
each other’s terms. 


Neusner proposes anew way of beginning dialogue by suggesting that Jews 
and Christians exchange stories. This, he says, will help Christians and 
Jews understand and sympathize with each other. He finds a way of 
making sense of the other party’s “nonsense”. 


"What a fresh injection of intellectual and religious vitality into Jewish- 
Christian relations! Neusner opens up possibilities often either blocked or 
shunned on both sides. He demonstrates how it is possible to ‘think about 
the other in one’s terms, and yet frame one’s thought in terms 
understandable to the other’ - since one can find analogies in one’s own 
tradition." - Krister Stendahl, Robert and Myra Kraft and Jacob Hiatt 
Distinguished Professor of Christian Studies, Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Massachusetts 


Jacob Neusner is Distinguished Research Professor of Religious Studies, 
University of South Florida, Tampa, Florida. He is the principal reason 
Judaic studies are now a vital part of the established curriculum of many 
American universities. he is the only scholar of Judaism ever elected to the 
presidency of the American Academy of Religion. he has written, edited, 
contributed to, or translated more than three hundred books, including An 
Introduction to Judaism: A Textbook and Reader and Studying Classical 
Judaism: A Primer. 


The above was reprinted from Book News, Westminster/John Knox Press, 
100 Witherspoon Street, Suite 1620, Louisville, Kentucky 40202-1396. 
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